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results in the tragedy of his fall into fragmentariness. But when 
the empirical self turns to the Inner Self through discipline and 
contemplation, it gains an intuitive awareness of its oneness with 
the true Self, This is a momentary merging of the empirical 
self into the Atman after which it returns to its normal self- 
consciousness as an integrated self. This experience of momen- 
tary metaphysical identity brings about an integration of the 
individual self because the intuitive awareness of identity with 
the true Self involves the activity of the whole man.* Those 
who have reached this stage are the God-men. The goal of the 
cosmic process is to make all men God-men. 

In contrast to the above view Brunner posits as the ground 
of the world the personal God who created it ex nihilo. The 
created order, including man, is ontologically distinct from the 
Creator who sustains it by His presence and activity. This 
ontological discontinuity is absolute. Man is different from the 
rest of the creation in that he is created in the image of God, 
which is not substantial identity but relational existence. Man 
is created in such a way that he can hear the call of God and 


answer it by his own decision. To be in the image of God is to: 


be in this ‘call and answer’ relation.* Thus it is a dependent 
and responsible existence. But man by loving his own self more 
than God has fallen from this right relationship with God. 
Each man is a ‘fallen Adam’ in his actual existence. He is no 
longer in right relation to God. The goal of his life is the 
restoration and perfection of the image of God. 

Thus, it is obvious that the absolute metaphysical dis- 
continuity is central in Brunner’s world view, whereas continuity 
is the essence of all spiritual wisdom in Radhakrishnan’s philos- 
ophy. This -basic difference determines their views regarding 
the knowledge of the ultimate reality, the nature and destiny of 
man, evil, freedom, history and society. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


When Radhakrishnan speaks about the knowledge of 
highest reality, he refers to the empirical self as the knowing 
subject and the Inner Self as the “ Object’ to be known. But 
the Inner Self is always Subject and never Object. So the 
problem of knowledge is how can the empirical self know the 
Inner Self, which is always Subject. The answer is ‘knowledge 


The Idealist View of Life, pp. 211-213; The Hindu View of Life, 
p. 15 ; Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 24. 
“Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, 
pp. 19-20, 30. 
Brunner, The Scandal of Christianity, p. 59; Christianity and Civil- 


aoe: Vol. I, p. 78; The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, 
p. 


‘ Radhakrishnan, The Idealist View of Life, pp. 270-271. 
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by being’. The empirical self can know the Inner Self by be- 


coming one with it. It is an experience in which the empirical 
self loses itself in the Inner Self and finds its true nature as one 
with it.’ This experience is a momentary foretaste of the next 


_ stage of human evolution. This is what Radhakrishnan means 


Sad 


by intuitive awareness. 

The empirical self lapses back from this state of pure 
awareness of identity into ordinary consciousness of subject- 
object distinction. But it returns refreshed and illumined with 
a “never-to-be-forgotten” memory of the experience of pure 


Selfhood. Henceforth it possesses an unshakable conviction 


ans its true nature is identical with that of Atman or Inner 
elf. 

Brunner also is faced with a similar problem of knowledge 
because the ‘Object’ to be known (God) is always Subject and 
never an Object. Moreover, the metaphysical discontinuity 
between the knowing subject and the ‘Object’ to be known 
(God) is absolute. God is, therefore, wholly inaccessible to 
man’s natural faculties for research and discovery.t| This dis- 
continuity allows no room for ‘knowledge by being’ in his 


system. Brunner’s answer to the problem is that the Eternal 


should break into the temporal ; the Infinite into the finite and 
the Divine into the human.® This is precisely what has 
happened in the ‘Jesus-event’. The Eternal as ‘event’, as 
revelation, has no historical extension. Revelation is not the 


_ extended fact in history which we call the historical personality 


of Jesus. The historical personality of Jesus is an incognito 
which veils completely the complete revelation of God which 


can be seen only by the eye of faith.° 


The revelation in Jesus Christ becomes revelation for me 
only when I recognize Jesus as Christ. In other words revela- 


tion, as self-disclosure of Subject to subject, has two aspects: 


an ‘historically objective” one—the incarnation of the Son—and 
an ‘inwardly subjective ’ one—the testimony of the Son through 
the Spirit to my heart.’ The subjective aspect of revelation is a 
face to face encounter between Divine ‘Thou’ and human ‘I’ 
made possible by the testimony of the Spirit which enables one 
to hear the Word of God in the mere word of man. The 
response to this self-disclosure of God is faith which brings about 
the transformation of the human ‘I’. This encounter of man 
with God through faith, according to Brunner, is the primary 


source of the knowledge of God. 


’ Radhakrishnan, The Idealist View of Life, p. 138. 
* Tbid., pp. 91-92. 

° Thid., pp. 94-95. 

“Brunner, Revelation and Reason, p. 23. 

5 Christianity and Civilization, Vol. I, p. 59. 

* The Mediator, pp. 333-334, 

’ The Christian Doctrine of God, p. 29. 
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Radhakrishnan would reply to Brunner that the identi- 
fication of the spiritual reality of the universe with a historic 
figure Jesus Christ is a confusion of the universal Self in us with 
a catastrophic revelation from without. He would add that it is 
not necessarily an objective truth but an interpretation—a 
personal confession. It is difficult to see how Brunner would 
answer this charge of subjectivism—a weapon which he himself 
uses masterfully against the mystics and the fundamentalists. 

Intuition, according to Radhakrishnan, is of a self-certifying 
character and carries its own authority. It is beyond the bounds 
of proof and comes with a conviction that brooks no denial.’ 
Brunner has no better claim for the authority of revelation. 
Revelation knows no proof except its own proof.* One believes 
something because God says so in the crisis of faith. Thus, in < 
the last analysis, authority for both Radhakrishnan and Brunner 
is subjective. 

Intuition is the realization of Tat tvam asi. It is the aware- 
ness that there is only one universal Self and that there is no 
such Self as mine in any exclusive sense. But revelation, accord- 
ing to Brunner, is a divine-human encounter—a meeting of two 
persons. It does not obliterate the I-Thou distinction as in the 
identity experience of intuition. The goal of revelation is com- 
munity, whereas the goal of intuition is identity. 

Intuition, according to Radhakrishnan, is the clue to reality. 
It is intuition that assures us of the meaning and significance of 
human life. For Brunner revelation is the clue to reality. It 
is the ‘Jesus-event’ that assures us of the meaning of the 
universe. Take this ‘event’ away, then the temporal events lose 
all final significance. 

Radhakrishnan’s understanding of intuition is Bergsonian in 
that it is not opposed to intellect.t The former is the com- 
pletion of the latter. He says that the results of intellection ‘ will 
be dull and empty, unfinished and fragmentary, without the 
help of intuition, while intuitional insights will be blind and 
dumb, dark and strange, without intellectual confirmation ’.® 
His presentation of these two modes of knowing as not opposed 
to each other but as complementary is his greatest contribution 
to Indian epistemology. 

Radhakrishnan’s solution of the problem of intellect and 
intuition is similar to Brunner’s solution of the problem of reason 
and revelation. Brunner seeks. to relate reason and revelation 
in a positive way. In spite of his strictures against the auto- 
nomous reason, he concedes that there can be no revelation 


* Radhakrishnan, The Idealist Vi Li 
* Ibid., p. 92. ist View of Life, p. 99. 


: eeenes Eternal Hope, p. 80. 
*H. Bergson, Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 7. 
* Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. as 179. 
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apart from reason. He goes further and asserts that reason is 
the organ of revelation.! 

Brunner admits that it is not possible to define the limits of 
reason where the spheres of reason and _ revelation overlap. 
_ However, he attempts to explain it by an illustration of 
concentric circles around a given centre. The centre is the 
dimension of the personal and the circles are the dimension of 
the non-personal. The closer reason advances to the personal 
centre the less competent does it become. The innermost circle 
represents the knowledge of God, the absolute Subject. Radha- 
krishnan might say that the innermost circle represents the 
knowledge of pure selfhood (universal Self) which is the 
ultimate reality at the heart of all existence. But this knowledge 
is a self-awareness in which reason participates by merging with 
Atman. Brunner, on the other hand, holds that reason, the 
organ of revelation, participates only in the encounter of the 
human subject with the divine subject. Here it is not identity, 
but God’s self-disclosure in terms of an ‘I-Thou’ relation. 

Brunner’s chief criticism of ‘knowledge by being’ might be 
that it knows no self-disclosing God. Radhakrishnan might 
reply to this that the Divine reveals itself to men within the 
framework of their ‘intimate prejudices’. Something is directly 
experienced, but it is unconsciously interpreted in terms of the 
tradition in which the recipient is trained. Therefore Brunner 
interprets revelation as an encounter with a personal God 
because of his Judaeo-Christian background. But this argument 
works both ways. Is not Radhakrishnan’s interpretation in 
terms of identity due to his “intimate prejudice’ towards the 
Upanisadic dictum, Tat tvam asi? 

Radhakrishnan does not deny the subject-object distinction 
in intellectual knowing. This distinction is transcended only in 
intuition. However, common sense tells one that knowing a 
thing and being a thing are different. It is easy to see the need 
for subject-object relation in knowing. But it is not an onto- 
logical identity. What is needed is relatedness or kinship 
between the subject and the object so that the knower can enter 
sympathetically into the known and commune with it. Why this 
is not true in religious knowledge is hard to see from the stand- 
point of pluralistic metaphysics. For Brunner the relatedness 
or kinship needed for religious knowledge is supplied by Imago 
Dei. His doctrine of Imago Dei does not destroy the distinction 
between the self to apprehend and the object to be apprehended. 
Radhakrishnan would say that this type of religious knowledge 
is not false. But he would add that knowledge by being is a 
higher type of knowledge which gives a foretaste of the 
evolutionary goal of mankind.’ 


? Brunner, Revelation and Reason, p. 418. " 
4 Radhakrishnan, The Idealist View of Life, pp. 209-210, 305. 
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Radhakrishnan’s answer raises a problem which he seems to 
gloss over. If what he is saying “is that for a moment the 
empirical self reaches the next stage of evolution, it is hard to 
see how it can slip back into the lower level after the experience. 
It is as improbable as the thought that an animal can return to 
the plant level. How can he maintain such a view without 
contradicting the basic principle of evolution as an upward 
movement ? If the experience were not of the next level of 
evolution, he then would have to admit that it is a mental 
delusion, or he would have to reject the evolutionary goal of 
mankind. 

Brunner also is faced with a problem of no less magnitude. 
For him there is an absolute qualitative difference between the 
temporal and the eternal. How can he maintain in terms of this . 
time and eternity dialectic that the eternal has broken into the ~ 
temporal ? He has not solved the problem by reducing such 
events to One, or by reducing the extent of this One event to a 
‘moment’. Nor does it help to call it a paradox. 


Tue Nature or Man 


Radhakrishnan looks upon man as a self-conscious being 
whose individuality is temporary and not eternal. Individuality 
is not anything evil in itself ; it is a normal stage in the evolution 
of the Spirit. But it becomes evil when it is regarded as an end 
in itself. The goal or destiny of man is to secure ‘ release’ from 
the sense of individuality by merging the empirical self with the 
Inner Self. This is not a destruction of the empirical self but 
its fulfilment—the raising of the whole empirical self to a higher 
level of God-consciousness. 

Imago Dei, understood as relation, distinguishes Brunner’s 
man from Radhakrishnan’s man. The former stands clearly on 
the opposite side of the abyss that separates the Creator from 
the creation. But there is no room for such an abyss in Radha- 
krishnan’s thought. This determines the goal of man in each 
case. Radhakrishnan conceives of the goal of man as identity 
with God, because God is the inmost essence of our being and 
to become one with Him is to realize ourselves.* It is not the 
destruction of individuality but its fulfilment. Brunner, on the 
other hand, conceives of the goal of man as the restoration and 
perfection of the image of God, which is a state of communion 
with God and not identity. 

It is important to note that the actual man, according to 
Radhakrishnan, is the empirical self. The Inner Self, which is 
universal, is the immanent aspect of God. Therefore, there is 
no organic relationship between the Inner Self and the empirical 
self. He is using the traditional Hindu expression ‘Inner Self’ 


* Radhakrishnan, The Idealist Vi : se 
aThid. pes 10810 
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to accent the immanence of God. God is so immanent in each 


man as to be regarded as his true self. This Inner Self is, as it 
were, a reminder of the original state from which man had 
descended and to which he is ascending. 

Brunner might argue that in terms of his own perspective 
Radhakrishnan’s emphasis on the Inner Self brings with it a 
dualistic conception of man, and that his relational interpretation 
of the image of God avoids dualism. It is the psycho-physical 
whole, the person, whom God has created in His own image. 
Thus the whole man stands in relation to God. Radhakrishnan 
would reply that the dualism of his man is there to be van- 
quished. The dualism between the possible Self (Essential Self) 
and the actual self (empirical self) disappears by the latter grow- 
ing into the former. This brings about a ‘teleological unity’ 
in the empirical self. In the last analysis, Radhakrishnan’s 
empirical self lacks nothing that Brunner’s relational man 
possesses in himself. While God is completely transcendental 
in Brunner’s relational view, Radhakrishnan’s God is both 
immanent and transcendent and what he calls the Essential Self 
is nothing other than the immanent aspect of God. 

Another claim of Brunner is that only the relational man 
can be truly responsible. He may say that Radhakrishnan’s 
man knows no authority which makes him responsible, because, 
in the last analysis, he is responsible only to his own Inner Self. 
This criticism is not fair as the Inner Self of Radhakrishnan’s man 
is also transcendent. 


Tue Prosiem or Evi. 


In Radhakrishnan’s philosophy evil is subordinate to his 
fundamental monism. In other words, there is no place for evil 
in the beginning and in the end of the world. But as long as it 
exists the problem of evil is a real one. Evil is a necessary 
condition at the world-process. A world without it would be one 
in which the finite is eclipsed by the Infinite.? Evil is real ; it 
gives reality to the cosmic strife. But it is unreal in the sense 
that it will be changed into good in the end.* Being the 
condition of progress, it disappears when the end is attained. 

Radhakrishnan’s explanation of the problem of evil is 
defective in that it minimizes the tragic nature of evil in spite 
of his attempt to emphasize the reality of evil. It is hard to see 
how polic germs, earthquakes, cobra poison and a host of other 
things constitute the condition for progress. Perhaps, Radha- 
krishnan glosses over this difficulty because of the ‘reign of 
Monism’ in his philosophy. Brunner, on the other hand, adopts 
a dualistic outlook. In order to explain evil he posits an active 


‘Brunner, Man in Revolt, p. 218. 
2 Radhakrishnan, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, 


p. 450. 
* Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 242. 
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ositive power which transcends the negative status 
and be to ah by Radhakrishnan. He affirms that Christian 
faith is bound to admit the existence of a sinful supernatural 
power.* ; 

Another defect of Radhakrishnan’s answer to the problem 
of evil is that it is conceived as a metaphysical rather than a 
moral problem. Evil is the privation of Being rather than an 
act.2. Brunner, on the other hand, looks upon evil as an act— 
a positive negation.° 

Sin, according to Radhakrishnan, is a particular evil 
connected with man. Man emerges from the animal level as 
self-conscious, and this self-consciousness breaks up his primal 
unity with nature. The goal of the human individual is to realize 
a higher union through the harmony of his empirical self with 
the Divine in him. By this higher union, he regains his unity 
with the world because the same Spirit operates at all levels of 
being. But by avidya or ignorance man reveres the empirical 
self to the exclusion of the Divine. This is the greatest sin. It 
results in inner division. The tragedy is that man is not aware 
of his avidya which produces selfish egoism. The more ill, the 
less conscious does one become.* 

Radhakrishnan, however, is not a pessimist. He has no 
doctrine of original sin. No man is utterly evil because of the 
immanence of the Divine in him. He is certain that even the 
worst sinner will finally turn to the unceasing wooing of the 
Divine in him and consciously direct his evolution to the next 
level.® 

Radhakrishnan uses the term ‘Fall’ in a misleading way in 
that it means a leap forward in evolution from the animal stage 
to the human level characterized by intellectual knowledge. 
This is very similar to Hegel’s view of the “Fall’.6 For Brunner, 
“Fall” is a downward movement. The ‘Fall’ presupposes the 
creation of man in the image of God. Fall implies: the loss of 
this image of God—the right relation to God. The fallen man 
stands in opposition to his origin and destiny. He stands in a 
perverted relation to God.” 


* Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, p. 140. 

* Augustine in his Confessions says that evil is a ‘ privation of good’ 
and that “in the end it ceases altogether to be’ (Ibid., p. 46) ; ‘non-being, 
understood negatively, does not require a subject, as the philosopher says, 
and such a non-being is an evil’ (Pegis, The Basic Writings of Thomas 
Aquinas, p. 129). 

* Brunner, Man in Revolt, p. 129. 

* Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 44. 

ee Ancient Asian View of Man’ (in Man’s Right to Knowledge, 

Dabo): 

* G. W. F. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, p. 33. 
Hegel in his dialectical philosophy represents the ‘Fall’ as fall upward, 
the very transition by which he (man) becomes man. Persistence in this 
standpoint is, however, evil’. He adds, ‘The Fall . . . is no causal (acci- 
dental) conception, but the eternal history of Spirit.’ 

"Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, p. 92. 
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| Sin is this perverted relation to God—a deliberate act of 
rebellion against God. Radhakrishnan also may say that sin is 
a negative relation to God. But this negative relation is a state 
to which he has evolved and not the result of his free act. He 
continues to be a sinner largely due to avidya which produces 
selfish desires. Thus sin is causal rather than existential. There- 
fore this view fails to make man solely responsible for his sin. 

Man in his empirical nature, according to Brunner, is in 
contradiction to God’s will and to his own destiny and being.! 
This is the essence of the doctrine of sin. Sin is spiritual in 
origin. It is man’s attempt to be his own God. It is not-in 
ignorance that the origin of evil lies, but in man’s will,to negate 
the God-given destiny and frame of his life. This attempt to 
emancipate himself from God entangles him in a desperate, 
incurable contradiction of his being. 

The problem of evil, according to Brunner, is this contra- 
diction between man’s true nature and his actual empirical 
nature.” A true understanding of evil, according to Brunner, 
should take into account two facts, the fatal cleavage in man’s 
nature and his responsibility for it. 

Radhakrishnan accounts for the contradiction in man in 
terms of evolution. But from the Brunnerian standpoint: Radha- 
krishnan’s view minimizes the fatal character of the cleavage 
in human nature. For Radhakrishnan the cleavage is between 
man and nature which, after all, is a necessary step forward in 
evolution. But the cleavage in the nature of Brunner’s man is 
something which cuts straight through his relation to God. It is 
this relation to God that makes man man. 

Brunner shows a deeper understanding of the radical nature 
of moral evil than Radhakrishnan. He employs expressions like 
the fall, rebellion against God, apostasy, perversion of the original 
relation to God, contradiction and inner division to accent the 
fatal nature of sin. The damage done by sin is something which 
man can never undo. The only answer for his desperate situa- 
tion is divine intervention. This is precisely what happened in 
the ‘ Jesus-event ’. 

Sin is not such a formidable obstacle for Radhakrishnan as 
to need divine intervention to save man. Salvation for him is 
‘self-realization’. Moreover, if anything like selfishness or 
ignorance stands in the way of man’s self-realization, God is 
more responsible for it than man. God is responsible for con- 
stituting human nature in such a way as to need evil for its 
development. Sin and evil are nothing more than the birth- 

angs of a new life. Therefore, in the last analysis, evil has no 
evilness’. Without it the emergence of spiritual and moral 
values are impossible. 

Even the doctrine of Karma loses its tragic feature at the 
hands of Radhakrishnan. He removes the popular notion of 


2 Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, p. 124. 
? Thid., pp. 180-185. 
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fatalism connected with this doctrine by identi ying it with the 
will of God. He does not seem to recognize the need for relating 
it with the Grace of God. Actually, Radhakrishnan’s man doe: 
not need Grace to disentangle himself from Karma, Just as he 
is responsible for what he is, so also he can make himself what 
he ought to be. What he needs is not Grace but enougl 
opportunities. The doctrine of Samsara governed by the law o! 
Karma guarantees these opportunities one needs for self 
realization.* 

Here Radhakrishnan and Brunner are poles apart in thei 
views. The difference lies in their understanding of the nature 
of evil (sin). Brunner holds that sin creates a formidable barrie: 
that separates man from God and that man is completely incap 
able of removing this obstacle. Left to himself Brunner’s mat 
is doomed for ever, whereas Radhakrishnan’s man is not. The 
only hope of the former is in the Grace of God because he canno 
get rid of the guilt that stands between him and God.* 

We have indicated that by positing ignorance as anteceden 
to any sinful human action, Radhakrishnan fails to make his maz 
fully responsible for his sin. It remains to examine whether © 
not Brunner is successful where Radhakrishnan has failed 
Brunner posits ‘evil force’ as antecedent to any sinful humax 
action. But as pure force of temptation, it is outside man. I 
suggests evil, but man allows himself to be led astray by his fres 
choice and is thus responsible for his action. But the force o 
evil which is antecedent to one’s own sin gains entrance throug} 
sin and shares in the dominion of sin over him. The more on 
sins the more one falls under the combined dominion of sin ane 
the demonic forces. 

To one who has understood man’s situation as bondage & 
the power of sin, any talk of salvation through ‘ self-realization: 
is nonsense. It is hard to find one who would be more opposes 
to the idea of ‘self-realization® than Brunner. For him the onli 
way of deliverance from the bondage of sin is through the aq 
of Jesus Christ, understood in faith. 

Brunner, however, by positing “evil force’ does not solv; 
the problem of responsibility. Perhaps, it raises more probl 
than it solves. For example, why did God create men in such_ 
way that the ‘evil force’ could have easy access to him an 
tempt him? Is not God responsible for all that resulted fro 
the fall of man who was created in this fashion? We doubt : 
Brunner has succeeded in placing the sole responsibility for | 
on man. The only thing he can rightly claim is that his vier 
places more responsibility on man than Radhakrishnan’s view. 

| 


(To be concluded) 


/ 
s, ul PO 1 | 
* Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life. p. 7S. | 

I ine The Christian Doctrine of Creation end R 
p. 107. 
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The Study of Church History 


(We present below three papers, dightly shortened, read at a C ence 
of Teachers of Church History in BD. Ho seg aT org pine pores 
logica College, Jabalpur, under the auspices of the Senate of 

ollege (University) in December 1956.) 


I THE VALUE OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Marvyn H. Harrer 


» Itis taken for granted that a patriotic citizen should 
DE Se earedt tho history of his own country. Such knowledge 
nakes for better citizenship, for greater stability of government, 
md for more harmonious community life. It is not taken for 
ranted that a member of the Church should be acquainted with 
the history of the Christian movement. Yet such information 
ould make him not only a more useful member of his own 
enomination but a much more vital factor in the spread of the 
Kingdom of God. Members of congregations will not become 
familiar with the main features of the history of the Church 
inless their pastors instruct them, and pastors will not have the 
ability or incentive to give such instruction unless their interest 
a Church History has been stimulated and guided while they 
were theological students. Those who are being trained to be- 
some rs and leaders of the Church will find the study of 
Shurch History of value for a better understanding of the 
evelopment of Christian faith and order, as source material for 
Mastoral work, for guidance in conducting the affairs of the 
Zhurch, for the enrichment of their own devotional life and that 
f their congregations, and for a deeper appreciation of the 
ignificance of Jesus Christ in human history. A knowledge of 
hurch History is basic for the study of most of the other 
wanches in the theological curriculum. 

1. The study of Church History is essential for one who 
ould have a better knowledze of the doctrines and creeds which 
et forth the Christian faith and of the development of the 
ganization of the Church through which the Christian move- 
nen s expression. There are two tendencies abroad in the 
thurch today, both of which are likely to cause trouble to the 
ung pastor. The first is the tendency on the part of some to 
ninimize the importance of ineelory and doctrine in the life of 
We average Christian. The cr are archaic, they say, and 
lost of the doctrines are superfluous and unrelated to everyday 
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experience. There are others who tend to lay excessive emphasis 
on certain doctrines to the practical exclusion of all others, parti-. 
cularly of those which do not accord with their own theological ’ 
point of view. As a matter of fact, no doctrine can be given its: 
rightful place until its history is known. No one has a right to, 
express his judgement on the creeds who is unacquainted with: 
their rise and development. Similarly, the undue emphasis laid) 
upon certain doctrines, often leading to a departure from sound. 
Christian teaching, may be recognized by the student of Church: 
History as some discredited ancient heresy in modern garb. 
Having. become previously acquainted with such tendencies: 
through his study of Church History the pastor will not be: 
thrown off his balance by the arguments of those who belittle the: 
importance of doctrines and creeds or of those who distort theo 
logy to serve their own purposes. On the contrary, he will be 
able to interpret the beliefs of the Church in such a way as to 
win their acceptance by those who seek the truth. 

Similarly, familiarity with the history of the institution of the 
sacraments, the development of the ministry, the growth of 
organization, and the rise of denominations within the Church is 
essential for one who will effectively and intelligently guide his 
own congregation and participate in the councils of his Church: 
The study of Church History gives the theological student firme 
foundations for the study of other subjects in the theologica! 
syllabus. The application of the Scriptures to life, the inter- 
pretation of theology in the historical setting of the Christian 
movement, the contact of Christianity with non-Christian 
religion’ in many lands, the interaction of Christian thought 
with world miller anes the ability to gather believers inte 
congregations, to teach them and lead them in the worship 0) 
God—these and many other aspects of theological education are 
enriched through an acquaintance with the history of the Church; 

2. Church History providés source material for more 
effective pastoral work. The history of the Church should be 
regarded as a veritable gold mine of sermonic material. Ap) 
illustrations and gripping tales to fit any turn of thought may be 
had for the seeking. Sometimes an incident or a reference frou 
history will light up a point in a sermon much more effectivel: 
than reference to a contemporary situation. No one will den: 
the value of drawing sermon illustrations from the Old Testameni 
but it is to be regretted that many ministers fail to make use a 
the even richer source of sermonic materials to be found in th: 
record of God’s dealing with men in the ages which hav. 
paowed the supreme revelation of Himself in His Son Jesu 

rist. 

One who reads such a work as John T. McNeill’s A Histor 
of the Cure of Souls will be impressed with the contributio: 
which a study of Church History can make to his parish ministry 
Considerable emphasis is being laid today upon pastoral counse. 
ling. It will be helpful to the student to learn how ministers c 
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past generations have sought to meet the spiritual problems of 
their people. St. Francis and Luther, among many others, have 
much to teach about the use of spiritual resources in healing 
men’s mental, physical and spiritual ills. 

3. As the student learns to live in fellowship with the saints 
and mystics of the past there will come an enrichment of his 
devotional life, an enrichment which he will later be able to share 
with his congregation. The devotional writings of Augustine, 
Luther, Tauler, the ancient prayers of the Church, the great 
hymns of Christendom, provide spiritual nourishment for our 
own times even as for Christians of earlier generations. It is our 
privilege as teachers to induct our students into the fellowship 
of the saints. 

4, The knowledge of Church History will prove of consider- 
able value to those upon whom will rest the responsibility of 
guiding the affairs of the Church. One of the best preventives 
of a repetition of past mistakes is to be forewarned, and thus 
forearmed, by a study of the facts of history. Many of the 
problems now confronting Church leaders have had_ their 
parallels in the past. Many methods of Church government 
which have proved successful in earlier periods may be found 
useful for our own day. Church History may thus serve both as 
acorrective and guide. The stabilizing influence of an acquaint- 
nce with history is not to be overlooked. Amid the kaleido- 
scopic changes of our complex civilized life, when it may seem 
that the very foundations of the Christian way of life are being 
undermined by the forces of evil and destruction, we may stand 
firm in the compelling faith that chaos will not win the race. We 
‘still look for the City of God, whose foundations will never be 
shaken. This sure faith is convincingly set forth by one of the 
‘greatest of modern Church historians, Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
in the concluding chapter of his most recent work, A History of 
Christianity. 

. As the Church confronts our complex age her leaders may 

ain guidance and encouragement from the experiences of past 
Reider. What is more inspiring than the magnificent courage of 
Bishop Ambrose in calling the great Emperor Theodosius to 
account ; the bold stand of Leo I against the foreign invaders in 
Italy ; the thrilling life battle of Hildebrand against the foes of 
‘the Church ; the winsome love service of Saint Francis ; the 
daring ventures of Roger Bacon into realms forbidden ; the 
challenging crusade of Luther ; the marvellously effective spiritual 
renaissance wrought by Loyola ; the passion of social prophets of 
recent times P 

The architects of Church Union also have much to learn 
from the study of Church History. John T. McNeill, in his 
Unitive Protestantism, has rendered a most valuable service in 
counteracting the generally accepted criticism that Protestantism 
has been divisive and that the Protestant theology has been 
largely responsible. for the growth of so large a number of 
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denominations. He reminds us that there is a fundamental 
Protestant catholicity, an ecumenical outlook. Luther, Bucher 
and Melanchthon all lent their support to reunion activities. 
Calvin wrote extensively on the Biblical and theological bases of 
Christian reunion. Cranmer vigorously worked for a Reformed 
Consensus. Other writers on the subject of Church Union have 
drawn lessons from the past history of the Church. It is clear 
that the prospects for the successful consummation of Christian 
reunion will be immeasurably greater if there can be a wider 
study of the history of the Church, both by leaders and ordinary 
members. 

5. And, finally, a study of Church History will lead to a 
deeper appreciation of the person and work of the Founder of 
the Church. The full significance of the life and work of Jesus. 
Christ cannot be exhaustively revealed within the limits of the‘ 
New Testament. As we note the marvellous touch of Christ, not 
only upon His immediate disciples and followers, but also upon. 
an Origen, an Augustine, a Francis, a Luther, a Tolstoy, a Kagawa, 
we begin to sense the real meaning of His life. As Latourette: 
has observed, ‘To be seen in its proper perspective the entire: 
course of mankind on the planet must be surveyed with reference: 
to Christ, from the incarnation in Jesus Christ, through his; 
teaching, deeds, life, and resurrection, and it is no accident but of! 
the very stuff of history that chronology is measured as B.C.—- 
before Christ—and A.D., anno Domini, the year of the Lord of! 
men and of history.’ 

At a time when the traditional religions of India are awaking 
and are setting forth their claims for consideration as world 
religions, reinterpreting the work and influence of the founders: 
and leaders of their own faiths in modern terms, often seeking 
to equate them in influence and authority with Jesus Christ, it 
is all the more important that we assist our students, through the: 
study of the pages of Church History, to arrive at an adequat 


appraisal of the claims of Jesus as ‘the Lord of men and of 
History ’. 


II. THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


C. E, ABRAHAM 
What is Church History P 


In discussing Church History curricula there are coral 
preliminary questions that need to be asked, as these have a bear: 
ing on the subject. The first of these questions is ‘What is 
Church History ?’ In Church History what are we most con) 
cerned with P Is it the history of the origin and developmen: 
of the Church as an institution, or the history of the emergence 
and development of the Christian faith, its conflict with othe 
faiths and the vicissitudes of its career down the ages? On 
limiting the idea of faith still further, is it the development of the 
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convictions and of the point of view that one holds and tracing 
them back through the centuries and finding confirmation for the 
same in the New Testament ? Or, yet again, taking a broader 
view, may we define Church History as the history of the develop- 
‘ment of the interaction of three forces in human history—the 
Gospel, the Church and the World (this is how Bishop Stephen 
Neill chose to describe Church History in a recent conference of 
‘Church historians held in Bossey in Switzerland). As far as the 
present writer is concerned he would plead for the broader rather 
than the narrower conception of Church History and from this 
point of view Church History may be defined as the story of the 
people of God known as Christians, in their understanding of 
the faith that held them together, and in their attempt to express 
that faith in terms relevant to the life of the individual and 
society, and in their efforts to uphold and propagate that faith in 
the world in the face of rival faiths and no faiths. In other 
words Church History is the history of the Church as understand- 
ing, interpreting, expressing and propagating its faith in the 
world. Church History, to put it negatively, is not the history 
of Christian ideas nor the history of the culture of people who 
have become Christians, but positively, it is the story of the way 
in which people all over the world have reacted and still do react 
to the Christian Gospel. This reaction is a continuing process 
and Church History therefore is a continuing history. To change 
the metaphor, it is the story of a whole army on the march and 
not the despatches of war correspondents on selected engage- 
ments in the campaign launched by our Lord. If Church History 
is viewed in the comprehensive manner suggested above it may 
be objected that it embraces the whole field of theological studies, 
including Christian doctrine, liturgics and Christian ethics. 
There is no intention to lay claim to all these fields to be included 
in the scope of Church History, but it is well to bear in mind the 
close relation that different branches of theological discipline 
have one towards one another and especially to Church History. 


Why study Church History P 


Another question that is pertinent to our enquiry is ‘Why 
study Church History P’ The reason for the study of a subject 
is vitally related to its nature ; in fact the latter often determines 
the former. If we look at the past history of the teaching of 
Church History in India we may see certain trends in the reasons 
for such study. These trends are by no means confined to schools 
or teachers in India and may be illustrated from other countries 
too. 

Church History has been studied and taught for dogmatic 
and apologetic purposes and very often in the interests of parti- 
cular denominations. The Church History Deputation to the 
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Orient observed that ‘When practical values are sought in the 
study of Church History, sometimes they are restricted largely to 
apologetic or dogmatic interests, as though the chief purpose in 
studying Christian history was to defend the validity of a parti- 
cular kind of ecclesiastical organization, ritual practice or 
doctrinal formula’ (Report of the Church History Deputation to 
the Orient, September 1931 to March 1982, p. 74). It may be 
asserted with confidence that this observation is much less true 
today of schools in India than when it was written 24 years ago. 
Yet it cannot be said that this attitude is fast disappearing. No 
one would care to belittle the value of the witness to truth that 
different groups or denominations are bearing in the present 
divided state of the Church in the world. Every bit of truth 
needs to be conserved and safeguarded for the Church that is 
to be. 

A consequence, however, of this dogmatic and denomina- 
tional approach has been that the study of Church History has 
tended to become patchy, parted and one-sided. To some there 
is little or no Church History after the Council of Chalcedon. 
or at best after the first seven ecumenical councils, or between the 
New Testament and the Reformation; other periods are of 
interest only as exhibiting the idiosyncrasies of particular indivi- 
duals and sects. By implication this may be construed as 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, who is supposed to have been 
on holiday except at particular periods of one’s choice. 

A point of view that may be subscribed to by all of us is 
that concentration on a particular epoch or era should not mean 
blindness to the workings of the Holy Spirit of God in the history 
of men at other times. ) 

In contrast to this mode of approach to the study of Church 
History a new attitude is being developed in recent times as a 
result of two causes—(a) a scientific view of history, (b) the 
ecumenical outlook of the Church. As historical methods be- 
come more scientific there is a likelihood of history being written 
and studied more objectively, though it is doubtful, human beings | 
as we are, whether the shadow of subjectivity will ever be 
detached from the works of man. Every statement of fact is an 
interpretation and an unbiased historian, as someone has said, 
is a phenomenon. Again as the ecumenical movement gains 
ground throughout the world the denominational view of Church 
loses in respectability. But it is by no means clear that the tide 
has turned in favour of ecumenism as yet. All the indications © 
are that a new bout of confessionalism provoked by ecumenism 
is much in evidence in various parts of the world. Ecumenism 
itself may become a phobia as bad as denominationalism, but if 
historians seek to serve the vital interests of truth preserved in 
these two approaches this new ecumenical attitude has every 
chance of being established on a secure foundation. 
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How to study Church History 


The value for inspiration and guidance of the study of 
Church History has perhaps not received adequate attention in 
India and this aspect therefore will bear stressing again. The 
_ truth in Carlyle’s dictum that the Bible of every nation is its 
history needs to be brought home to the Church in India. An- 
other thinker expresses the same truth even more forcibly by 
saying: © All our hopes of the future depend on a sound under- 
standing of the past.’ If illumination for the problems of the 
present is to be sought in the lessons of the past, history should 
be studied in such a way as to yield its meaning for the present 
generation. Church History hala outlive its reputation of 
being ‘a graveyard study’ concerned with the dry bones of the 
dates and events of the past, but must become a study of issues 
that are of vital relevance to us at the present time. Then only 
can history act as “the best cordial for drooping spirits’ in accord- 
ance with a prescription given long ago by a celebrated 
historian. 

It is against this background that the present writer would 
make the suggestion that the best results are perhaps obtained 
by a combination of an intensive study of the history of one 
period or country with a survey course of the ecumenical history 
that is apposite to that period or country. By intensive study is 
meant not merely acquaintance with the details of developments 
in the Church but also observation and study of the Church 
(understood in the wider sense of the community of God’s people) 
in relation to its environment on the one hand and its objectives 
on the other ; or in other words, the Church, the Gospel and the 
World in their relations to one another. Dr. Latourette in his 
seven volumes described by the Oxford University as a seven-fold 
shield against ignorance has given a notable demonstration of 
this method. He asks three main questions among others with 
regard to the different periods in Church History he deals with: 

(i) What effect has Christianity had on its environment ? 
(ii) What has been the effect of the environment on 
Christianity P 

(iii) What bearing do the processes by which Christianity 
spread have upon the effect of Christianity on its environ- 
ment, and of the environment upon Christianity, or in 
other words what are the causes of success and failure 
in reaching the objectives before the Church P 


If, as stated above, the object of our study of the past is to 
find illumination for the present a detailed study along the lines 
indicated above is essential. Again it is best done in relation to a 
country with which the student and the teacher are most familiar, 
preferably one’s own country. There is only one proviso to be 
thought of and that is that the history of Christianity in that 
country should extend over a fairly long period, say a century, 
so as to afford the data for the above enquiry. To take an 
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illustration we may list some of the problems facing the Church 
in India today : 
(a) the union of churches and questions regarding 
the ministry and the sacraments raised in this 
connection, ‘ 
(b) the naturalizing of the Church in the cultural soil of 
the country, any 
(c) the most effective methods of Christian propaganda, 
(d) the nature of Christian literature for apologetic and 
instructional purposes, 
(e) the ministry of lay people, including that of women, 
(f) how best to apply Christian principles in the social, 
economic and political aspects of the life of the 
nation P 


In the solution of these and other problems a study of 
Christian history should prove of the utmost service. It is then 
with such a purpose in view that an intensive study of selected 
periods or areas of Church History should be taken up in every 
theological institution. 

This intensive study must, however, go hand in hand with a 
comprehensive survey, a panoramic view of the particular period 
or area covered so that the field of study may be seen in its 
proper perspective. While we are seeking answers to our ques- 
tions it may happen that we may not be able to see the wood for 
the trees, hence the need for the right kind of background to 
our study. It is a truism to say that when we isolate a period or 
area in history we mutilate it ; it is only as a part of the general 
ongoing Christian movement that we can see the history of a parti- 
cular period or area or of a group of churches in the right 
perspective. This does not presuppose that the historian 
assumes an alignment of all the churches all down the centuries 
in an ecumenical movement starting from the first century, read- 
ing into the past what is not to be seen there. Even when con- 
flict rather than unity seems to be the keynote of inter-church 
relations, as in the period of the great theological controversies or 
in that of the Great Divide in Church History in the eleventh 
century, it is well to see the different churches against the total 
background of the main currents of Church life in the period. 
Perhaps a discerning observer may detect underlying bonds of 
unity in the Church’s life behind apparent tension and conflict. 

Thus a comprehensive survey is as important as an intensive 
study of a particular period and one may be taken as comple- 
mentary to the other. 


If. THE TEACHING OF INDIAN CHURCH HISTORY 


H. W. GensIcHEN 
The subject of this paper should not be viewed in isolation 
but in the context of the teaching of Church History in general, 
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or rather in the still wider context of the Christian interpretation 
of history. If it is true that, as has been said by a great 
historiographer, even the study of general history will necessarily 
end up in theology, the teaching of church history is a theological 
task of the first order, and its methods and aims cannot merely 
be governed by the requirements of a degree course. It must 
take into account the broader principles suggested by the first 
historian of the church, St. Luke, when he, in his account of 
the Day of Pentecost, referred to ‘ta megaleia tou theou’, the 
mighty works of God, as the substance of what we would call 
church history (Acts 2:11). 

The first principle implied in this definition has to do with 
the factual character of God’s acting in church history. Just as 
the incarnation of the Logos in Jesus Christ was an historical fact, 
the history of the church moves on on the level of actual facts, 

-not on the level of Lessing’s general truths of reason or on the 
level of pious imagination and wishful thinking. The obligation 
to distinguish properly between facts and conjectures, history 
and legend, is based on the incarnation itself. No teaching of 
Church History is worth while unless it takes the factual character 
of the mighty works of God seriously. 

The second principle involves the recognition that the 
mighty works of God as such can be discerned by faith only. 
Neither the incarnation nor the ongoing history of the church as 
the Body of Christ in this world is evident, plausible or demon- 
strable apart from the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit. 
Church History is not in itself a part of God’s revelation. It 

shows the ongoing story of our salvation as hidden under what 

_ Goethe deemed a blend of human error and violence, or, in the 

words of Blaise Pascal, its deepest meaning is the continuing 
struggle of Jesus with the powers of darkness till the end of 
time. No teaching of Church History is worth while unless it 

-makes room for this constant challenge to the faith of those who 
teach and those who learn. 


The Factual Character of Church History 


Applying this to the teaching of Indian Church History, the 
first principle alone reveals a task of tremendous magnitude. 
The docetic trend of Indian thought, its tendency to disregard 
historical facts seems to create an ever-present smoke-screen 

behind which the facts are vanishing, dissolved into ideological 
or legendary mists. This is amply borne out by the lack of 
‘reliable Indian sources for the study of Indian Church History 
‘as well as in everyday class-room practice with students to whom 
a hundred, if not a thousand, years are easily as one day. They 
will write with full assurance—to quote just two examples from 
examination papers—that Thomas of Cana, who settled down in 
Malabar some time between the fourth and the eighth century, 
was a ‘rich American’, or that Thomas Aquinas had a distinct 
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aversion against Luther, and it is not easy to convince ta 
such details of chronology really matter. A reliable up~ e 
Church History of India remains still to be written and is probably 
the most immediate need for the proper teaching of this subject, 
not to speak of the long-felt wish for a series” of authentic 
biographies of great men and women of the Indian chureh, a 
foretaste of which was ate ape er Nira of the 
Indian Church (now unfortunately out of print). — 

Turning to the various periods of the history of Christianity 

in India, it must be stated with gratitude that the confusion 

revailing hitherto with regard to the earliest period has now 
Been been overcome since the publication of Bishop Brown's 
book on ‘The Indian Christians of St. Thomas’ (1956). ‘This 
is not the place to show in detail what remains of the, 
whole complex body of St. Thomas’ traditions after an analysis 
from the point of view of modern impartial research, as carried 
out by Bishop Brown. Suffice it to say that there is definitely 
no evidence for a mission of St. Thomas to South India. Neither 
Malabar nor Mylapore has any demonstrable claim to an 
apostolic mission. It may be possible to make out a case for 
St. Thomas’ coming to the Parthian India of the north-west. 
But if there was such a mission nothing is known about the 
church that has grown out of it. 2 

It will be the urgent task of the teaching of Indian Church 
History to focus all attention on what can reasonably be 
established about the coming into history of the Indian church. 
Nobody need be afraid of lack of material or boredom if con- 
jectures are consistently substituted by facts. There is a good 
deal of excitement left in the story of early Indian Christianity. 
There is also considerable scope for the expansion of our know- 
ledge of the facts. To give just one example: not a single English 
work on Indian church history, including Bishop Brown's book, 
has as yet taken note of Mani's visit to India in 240 or 241. 
though his own description of it has been available for about 
twenty years. All in all, the teaching of early Indian Church 
History offers all the attraction of, and demands all the care 
necessary for, cultivating a largely virgin soil, even if we have 
to assume that the story began with the coming of Christian 
traders from East Syria or Persia rather than with an apostolic 
mission. And what is more, there is simply no substitute for 
all the lessons on the problems of ‘ indigenization ’ of Christianity. 
both in a positive and in a negative sense, than that which can he 
derived from a study of the further developments of the Syrian 
Church in India. In any event, the teaching of early Indian 
Church History has only to gain if it will henceforth mor 
rigorously submit itself to the apostolic maxim that “we canno' 
do anything against the truth’. 

Bishop Brown's book will also be of great value for the study 
of the post-Portuguese period of Indian Church History. It wil 
help the teacher more carefully to distinguish between light anc 
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gz Quarter Millennium Jubilee of the Tranquebar Mission 
fhould have led to a more balanced assessment of the significance 


home to his students that, in the words of Bishop Stephen Neill 
m Indian soil “a new Saeed lathe! devchostiecat WM 
xpansion of the Christian society in the world *, and that * these 


The Discernment of Faith 

What may be said about the teaching of ni and 
yentieth century Church History in India leads on to the second 
dl et i mentioned above, the i a 
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on “what would be worse, he may decide lightly to pass over 
thi: whole period and hurry to reach the safe haven of Sundkler's 
wlendid account of the movement for church union in South 
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India. But neither procedure would in itself solve the theological 
problem: How to make the student aware that in, with and 
under the embarrassing multitude of denomination all missionary 
enterprises and their developments God has been able to build 
His One Catholic Church in this country P There is no room 
here to suggest a solution of the problem. But the problem must 
be faced, and it will certainly not do to dismiss the whole 
nineteenth century or, for that matter, the co-existence of separate 
churches in India since the sixteenth century, as a colossal blunder 
for which we can only repent on behalf of our misguided fathers. 
Incidentally, the problem will also have to be solved if the move- 
ment for church union is to be dealt with in an intelligent way. 
A church like the Church of South India is in itself evidence for 
the fact that denominational churches are to be taken seriously if 
a truly ecumenical approach is to be evolved. We are fortunate 
indeed to have in Sundkler’s book not only an admirably exact 
factual account of the church union movement but also an excel- 
lent guide into the theological problems implied in it. 

Closely related to this problem is another one which con- 
stantly puts our teaching of Indian Church History to the test. 
Regional Church History is always in the danger of being treated 
as something narrow and provincial, with no universal appeal, 
and time and again the teacher of Indian Church History may 
feel the temptation to escape into the loftier realms in which the 
main streams of church history seem to flow. However, in such 
an attempt he may miss the full blessings of his task. A narrow 
provincialism may certainly be a real menace. But, as has rightly 
been said, the Biblical Gospels are provincial and hence universal, 
and that distinguishes them from the massive and magnificent 
generalities of the Dialogues of Plato. Church History, too, has 
to be of immediate interest somewhere in order to be of any 
interest everywhere. In other words, the universal appeal in 
regional Indian Church History is there, if we are only able to 
bring it out, without sacrificing all the life and colour of the 


actual events in the local and regional setting. Only thus the 


teacher will be able to present Indian Church History as what it 
really is—a regional manifestation of the history of the Church 
universal, rooted in Christ and related to the soil of India. On 
the other hand, this may also be the only way effectively to meet 
the charge that the history of the Christian church in India 
amounts to just another chapter in the wicked story of foreign 
imperialism. It would be a poor defence indeed hurriedly 
to condemn all the world-wide connexions which have 
enriched the Indian church from the earliest period to 
this day, and to withdraw into the imaginary self-sufficiency | 
of an Indian Christian ghetto. The past history of the church. 
in India offers more than one example for the almost suicidal. 
effects of such a move—from Roberto de Nobili to the short-. 
lived National Church of India, founded in 1885 by Dr. Pulney: 
Andy—and it may not least be the teacher of Indian Churelt 
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History who is today called upon to watch over the proper balance 
and co-ordination of the provincial and the universal aspect. 

There is still another context in which the church historian 
will have good reasons to warn against the dangers of the ghetto. 
Bishop Brown has made it unmistakably clear that there is a 
distinct relationship between the traditional equation of church 
and community among the majority of the Syrian Christians and 
their lack of evangelistic zeal. All this has long been known, 
and there is no need to elaborate on it. But the teacher of Indian 
Church History who feels the need for a theological penetration of 
his subject may more than others be in a position to safeguard the 
necessary golden mean between the Catholic and the Evangelical 
principle, the static and the dynamic aspect, the church in being, 
as it manifests itself chiefly in the worshipping community, and 
the church in movement for which evangelism is a matter of life 
and death. Here again the solution cannot be found in an 
either-or but rather in that equilibrium which alone corresponds 
to the teaching of the New Testament and the need of which 
has in so many instances been borne out in the course of Indian 
Church History. 

Finally, it may be fitting to recall the little-known fact that 
what may ‘be one of the earliest references to the existence of a 
church in India is a reference to martyrdom. Toward the end 
of the fourth century Symeon of Mesopotamia mentions ‘ Indian 
barbarians’ who have given their lives for Christ’s sake, and a 
Syrian catalogue of martyrs, dating back to about the same time, 
may be taken to confirm this. Since then persecution has been 
the companion of the church in India through the centuries. 
This may appear insignificant, as for example the first half of 
our century alone has elsewhere taken a heavier toll of lives of 
persecuted Christians than any of the previous centuries, while 
the Indian church has at the same time been able to live and 
develop in comparative peace. But more important than the 
comparing of figures is the fact that in India, too, the blood of 
martyrs has proved to be the seed of the church, and the world 
has been an uneasy home for Christians in many ways. When- 
ever the church tries to make itself too much at home in this 
world, it is in danger of denying its character as the ecclesia 
pressa, the church under the cross. It is not the least theological 
task of the teaching of Indian Church History to keep alive the 
testimony of those earliest martyrs, of the fourteenth century 
martyrs of Tana, and of the countless others who have since then 
joined this noble band of witnesses—not in order to cultivate a 
vain hero-worship or a morbid other-worldliness, but to under- 
line the true dimension of the life of the church as part of a 
kingship that ultimately is not of this world, and of Christian 
existence as governed by a politeuma that is in heaven. This 
emphasis will not be popular. It may be misconstrued as a, 
symptom of a timid defeatism, at a time when the cry of the 
hour is for more and closer ‘identification’ of the church with 
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its environment. But the history of the Indian church teaches: 
clearly that no such identification has been a blessing as long as 
it amounted to the church’s conforming itself to its age, in the 
sense of the apostolic warning (Rom. 12:2), whether by com- 
promising with non-Christian beliefs, by association with the 
aims of colonial authorities or by propagation of a social gospel. 

Though the teacher of Church History has aptly been 
described as a prophet turned backward, he knows as little as any- 
body whether in the future evil days will befall Christianity in 
India. It would certainly be wrong unnecessarily to dramatize 
events and situations by which the free propagation of the Gospel 
in India is unjustly restricted, though the church historian should 
carefully take note of them. Yet if there is any lesson at all to 
be learned from Indian church history, it should be this that no 
such situation should catch the church unawares, and that there 
should be no other answer to it than more fervent prayer, more 
serious self-scrutiny and more courageous witnessing to the full 
truth of the Caper 
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It is the steady and even dynamic control of almost cosmic 
forces that we meet in the Johannine interpretation of the inner 
rhythm of the life of Jesus. We have the manas, the buddhi, 
and then the atman or purusa in the threefold division of Indian 
psychology. The Synoptic tradition describes with great vivid- 
ness the manas and buddhi of the Lord ; but the Johannine view 
looks into the atman of the Lord, dark with excess of light, tran- 
scending the deepest scrutiny of the intellect. It is only when 
the soul of the bhakta and jfiani are in union with the soul of the 
Lord that these great truths are flashed into the soul. 

* 


The miracles of Jesus are ... not indeed evidences of what 
is called His divinity ; what is of far more importance, they point 
to Him as the supreme norm, constituting the highest region or. 
loka of God. Some of those who participate in His nature aré 
also endowed with these gifts, for the upbuilding of the body of 
Christ, making it free from physical and mental deformities. — 

* 


The immanence of our Lord Jesus Christ, if it has any mean- 
ing for men, is the postulation of the immanence of His atman in 
human lives. That is, as Christian anubhava and Ssrutu have 
agreed in emphasizing, the Lord Jesus, the Galilaean, is still with 
us ; and His once historical personality, His life and death, have 
in some unaccountable way established this immanence. Today 
we speak of Him as the exalted Jesus, but He who ascended is 
the same as He who once descended. Our contention is that the 
avarohana of Jesus and his arohana are the rhythmic processes of 
the one indivisible Divine act. The humiliation and exaltation, 
the death and resurrection, the historical Jesus and the spiritual’ 
Jesus constitute the two sides of the one reality. 
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Epistemology Underlying 
Bultmann’s Biblical Theology 


SURJIT SINGH 


The justification for the title of this article is derived from 
Bultmann’s statement in which he asserts, ‘our radical attempt 
to demythologize the New Testament is in fact a perfect parallel 
to Paul’s and Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith alone apart 
from the works of the Law, or rather, it carries this doctrine to 
its logical conclusion in the field of epistemology ’.' 

Bultmann, the New Testament exegete and theologian, con- 
ceives his task as being comparable to Paul’s and Luther’s but 
also distinctive from theirs in the light of the special needs and 
circumstances of the present age. Just as Paul and Luther 
expounded that man cannot depend on anything human and in 
the matter of his salvation cannot take anything for granted, but 
is wholly and solely dependent upon the grace of God ; so also 
Bultmann maintains that in carrying through the radical task of 
New Testament interpretation to our present age nothing can be 
presupposed.” Criticism is to be pursued perseveringly and 
radically till we reach the point where existential encounter takes 
place. As a matter of fact Bultmann conceives his task so radi- 
cally that “the theological investigator obviously cannot pre- 
suppose his own faith as an epistemological instrument and make 
use of it as a presupposition for methodical work’.* He is 
really proposing a presuppositionless theology. He does this with 
utmost seriousness and we ought to take him seriously. 

The epistemology which he presents is critical in the sense 
that it follows with the utmost vigour the method of criticism of 
the historical-critical and history-of-religion schools ; but corrects 
their mistakes by combining the act of thinking with the act of 
living. Epistemology so described becomes intentional or 
existential. And knowledge becomes believing or saving know- 
ledge, i.e. faith. 


+ 


1 Kerygma and Myth, pp. 210, 211. 

2 Theology of New Testament, Vol. II, p. 251. 
® Theology of New Testament, Vol. I, p. 241. 
“Tbid., p. 250. 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL EXISTENCE 


The subject-matter or ‘object’ of this believing knowledge 
is not the world of common-sense experience. The cosmos of 
natural processes is delimited or bracketed. It is human history 
with which this knowledge deals. But this history of human 
affairs, of nations and peoples has to be dehistoricized. Secular 
history is to be desecularized. In this way we reach the area 
of concrete personal human life. Here again the process of 
further reduction is continued where one security after another 
that individual man can depend upon is discarded or slips away 
and having reached the point of no return man stands at the 
‘brink of the End’. Here the world of sin, death and nothing- 
ness face man; but life and truth and God can also face him. 
Here is present at once the possibility and impossibility of human 
self-understanding. This is eschatological existence to which 
believing knowledge is directed. However, inasmuch as this 
eschatological existence is just beginning and has negative and 
positive possibilities, faith as believing knowledge and unfaith 
are equally relevant. 

The delimitation and desecularization which takes place 
with respect to the world also applies to God. He cannot be 
conceived with regard to eschatological existence either as supra- 
natural, supra-historical or supra-temporal. Just as the world is 
not understood spatially but eschatologically and temporally, so 
also God is to be thought of in temporal and eschatological terms. 
Bultmann says, “. . . God is “ desecularized ” by understanding 
His dealing eschatologically ; He lifts man out of his worldly ties 
and places him directly before His own eyes. Hence the 
“ dehistorization ” or “ desecularization ” both of God and of man 
is to be understood as a paradox (dialektisch): precisely that God, 
who stands aloof from the history of nations, meets each man in 
his own little history ...”1 This meeting of God and man takes 
place in inner temporality or the eschatological NOW. Here 
what is said about God can be said about man and vice versa. 
In other words theology and anthropology are interchangeable. 


Tue EscHaTOLOGICAL OCCURRENCE IN JESUS 


In the eschatological existence as described above there takes 
place an eschatological occurrence. Insofar as this occurrence is 
constituted by the encounter between the saving Word of God 
and a man called Jesus of Nazareth, the eschatological existence 
will take on a Christian designation. To Jesus the cross stands 
for complete delimitation from the world and human securities. 
He overthrows all enslavements and positively enters upon the 
path of radical obedience to the Kerygma of encounter. This 
radical obedience is his responsiveness as well as responsibility 
freely accepted. The grace and power of the Word of God 


Theology of New Testament, Vol. 1G joy sy 
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which had become flesh in Jesus make him a ‘new creation’. He 
is now the Son of God. This is the meaning of the resurrection 
of Jesus and is inseparably connected with the cross. The old 
Adam is dead and a new Adam is constituted who is a radically 
new creation. It is immaterial, says Bultmann, whether Jesus of 
Nazareth knew himself to be the Kerygma. What is of signi- 
ficance is what happened in him. 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL CONGREGATION 


The next question is how the same thing can happen to and 
in others. The problem is of transubjectivity. Here Bultmann 
introduces the idea of the eschatological congregation. The 
transition is effected by analogical means, by each faithful indi- 
vidual’s decisive encounter with the Word of God, by the fellow- 
ship of one faithful with another and by the presence of the 
Spirit in eschatological congregation. Except in the very begin- 
ning when the immediate disciples were in close proximity in 
time and space the event of Jesus the Christ is not datable. It 
is an event no doubt, but only in inner temporality in the sense of 
the eschatological Now, and not chronologically and historically 
datable.’ As a matter of fact according to Bultmann Jesus was 
a bearer of the Kerygma and not the Kerygma himself. There- 
fore even to the earliest disciples this event was not datable. 

The eschatological congregation (the ecclesia, the body of 
Christ, the people of God) is enlarged by the proclamation of the 
Word by the apostles (and others duly called) and by the accept- 
ance thereof in faith and radical obedience by those who hear. 
Just as those who hear come to join the congregation, so also 
the Apostle-proclaimer of the Word becomes part of the eschato- 
logical occurrence or event. The entering into the congregation 
is by baptism. 

In the eschatological congregation, the history-of-salvation 
reaches its culmination. The life of this congregation is 
characterized by ‘peace’ and ‘joy’ and the “possession” of the 
Spirit which is “the power within the Church which brings forth 
both knowledge and the proclamation of the Word’.? 

In relation to the world the Church can be negatively 
described as being delimited from the world. Positively it is 
‘the Church of those whose existence is eschatological, those 
whose freedom from the world and sin is founded upon their 
relation to Jesus as the Revealer ’.® 

‘It is not through a discipline of abstention from the world, 
an ascetic conduct of life, or a sacramental cult that this Church 
seeks to achieve its eschatological character, for it is the Church 
of the Word, the Word from which it lives, the Word which is 


» Kerygma and Myth, p. 209. 
* Theology of New Testament, Vol. II, p. 88. 


* Tbid., p. 92. 
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also its commission to the world. Its life is impelled by. the 
living Spirit within: it is the power which brings forth both 
knowledge and the proclamation of the Word. 

We have made a serious attempt to understand Bultmann 
on his own terms and trust that the essential core of his theo 
has been presented without prejudice. It is now time to loo 
at his thesis critically. We shall restrict our criticism to two 
points only:.one pertaining to his method and the other to the 
content of his theology. 


BULTMANN’S THEOLOGICAL METHOD 


Students of Bultmann’s theology will recognize that behind 
his method lies Heidegger’s method of transcendental analysis of 
the structure of human Dasein as it actually is in relation to the 
things (human and non-human) in the bracketed or delimited 
world. And Heidegger's method immediately presupposes, 
with suitable modification, Edmund Husserl’s phenomenological 
method of transcendental reduction. It is difficult to go into 
further discussion of this method at this time. The point, how- 
ever, is that whereas philosophers following Husserl have made 
a definite distinction between his method and the content of his 
philosophy ; in existential theology method is constitutive of the 
content of theology.? The epistemological method of Bultmann 
being existential is, therefore, constitutive of his theology. You 
cannot in this case choose his method and leave his theology 
aside or vice versa. It is, therefore, not possible to assert with 
Gogarten that Bultmann’s method does for our day and age 
what an older method did for an earlier age, the content of 
theology in both cases remaining the same.*® 


Tue Content oF BULTMANN’S THEOLOGY 


This leads us to the content of Bultmann’s theology. Since 
his method is constitutive of his theology, the delimitation of the 
world of ordinary experience on one side and the delimitation 
of the transcendent God on the other is not methodological but 
substantive. This rules out at once theology proper and a consi- 
deration of nature from the scope of Bultmannian theology. It 
operates between the limits of the transcendental in contrast to 
the transcendent on the one hand, and culture in contrast to the 
world of common-sense experience on the other. It is here that 
theology and anthropology become interchangeable. As a 
matter of fact, anthropology has the upper hand. And an 
acknowledgement that in this context he uses anthropology in 
the sense of Feuerbach is indeed disturbing to say the least.* 


} Theology of New Testament, Vol. II, p. 92. 
*M. Farber, The Foundation of Phenomenology, pp. 511, 520, 536. 
F. Gogarten, Demythologizing and History, pp. 7-9, 85. 
“Kerygma and Myth, p. 107. 
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Bultmann does not deny the realm of the transcendent but 
it has only the value of an ‘as if’ for him. It is not necessary. 
[t is dispensable. It is here among other things of similar nature 
that Bultmann has the utmost difficulty of relating the Word of 
the Kerygma to Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus of Nazareth lies out- 
side of the line of delimitation and the Kerygma lies inside the 
line of delimitation. The word Jesus can'be put in inverted 
commas or substituted. Jesus is not inseparably connected 
with the Word. He is not himself the Word. It is clear that 
the objections of men like Schniewind regarding the once-for- 
allness, finality and uniqueness of Jesus Christ have not been 
answered and as a matter of fact cannot be answered. The 
same unanswerable difficulties arise when the relation of the 
eschatological existence of the ecclesia is discussed in relation to 
the world, society and the transcendent God. 

One cannot be absolutely sure, but it appears that Bultmann 
has landed himself into some form of Idealism. 


* Jesus and the Word, p. 14. 


AN APOLOGY 


We regret that in our last number we failed to mention, in 
our reviews of books published by Longmans, Green & Co. of 
London, that these books are obtainable from their local agents, 
Orient Longmans (Private) Ltd., 17 Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta 13. The three books published by Longmans, Green & 
Co., and reviewed by us in our last number, were: 

E. Carpenter: The Protestant Bishop. 
L. J. Radcliffe: Making Prayer Real. 
H. F. Rall: Religion as Salvation. 


Book Reviews 


The Study of Missions in Theological Education: by Olav 
Guttorm Myklebust. Vol. I (to 1910). Egede Instituttet, 
Oslo, 1955. 


There are books which are reviewed in order to encourage 
people to buy them. There are others which deserve a review 
just because most people will not be able to buy them. The 
present volume belongs to the latter category. It is a specimen 
of highly specialized research work, and as such it is not likely 
to arouse the interest of a wider public. Moreover, in an age 
when the very term ‘missions’ is suspect, it may seem to be an 
anachronism to write what Dr. Myklebust defines as ‘an historical 
inquiry into the place of world evangelization in Western 
Protestant ministerial training’. Yet there are at least two 
reasons why this unique publication, which is indeed a * pioneer 
venture’ (p. 16) in its field, should be known in India and find a 
place in as many of our theological libraries as possible. 

First, while offering an historical survey of academic mission- 
ary education in the West, it permits penetrating and often 
surprising insights into the motives and the background of the 
Western missionary enterprise in general. Thus it is a valuable 
companion to Professor K. S. Latourette’s voluminous study of 
the history of the expansion of Christianity. While the latte: 
gives a full account of the actual results or failures of the world. 
wide missionary endeavour of the Christian Church in history. 
Dr. Myklebust traces, as it were, the theological grass-roots o! 
that endeavour, and the findings are most illuminating. Ever 
when the churches in Asia and Africa are rapidly coming inte 
their own, they cannot afford to ignore the foundations whic 
were laid by the Western missions, and it should be a vital con. 
cern of the churches in India, too, to understand that part ol 
their past. 

Secondly, a large part of the present volume of 459 page: 
is devoted to the Chair of Missions established at Edinburgh fo: 
Alexander Duff and largely inspired by him. It was after hi 
return from India in 1867 that Duff became ‘the first professo: 
of missions in all Christendom’, and thus the young church o 
India has made a most significant indirect contribution to thé 
development of what Duff himself called ‘ Evangelistic Theology ’ 
The terminology in itself reflects Duff's experiences in India 
for he felt that the term ‘missions’ might be ‘too homely an 
familiar’ and therefore he preferred the new term ‘ evangelistic 
which he rightly considered to be both more comprehensive ani 
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more Biblical (pp. 189-90). It was in India that Duff learned 
that great lasting truth: ‘When the Church ceases to be 
evangelistic, it must cease to be evangelical, and when it ceases 
to be evangelical, it must cease to exist as a true Church of God’ 
(p. 171). While Duffs experiment at Edinburgh had consider- 
able influence on similar efforts in other countries, it remained 
a temporary experiment only, not least because of the.‘ general 
apathy and unconcern on the whole subject’ in the churches 
of which Duff had often to complain (p. 199). This indifference 
_as well as certain limitations in Duffs own approach offer much 
food for thought in view of the evangelistic task of the 
ecumenical church of our day. 

There is no room here to give even a vague idea of the vast 
amount of historical material which has been collected and 
critically analysed by Dr. Myklebust. The present volume 
leads up to the World Missionary Conference of Edinburgh, 1910, 
and the reader who has followed the story so far will look forward 

“not only to the second volume but also to the systematic presenta- 
tion of “ missiology’’ which Dr. Myklebust, who is Director of the 
Egede Institute of Missions at Oslo, Norway, plans to write later 
and for which he should be qualified like few others. 


Madras H. W. GENSICHEN 


The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches: by 
- Edward Duff. Longmans. 25s. 
(Obtainable from Orient Longmans (Private) Ltd., Post Box 
2146, Calcutta.) 


It is surely a remarkable thing that the first attempt to give a 
survey of the thought of the ecumenical movement on social and 
international questions should come from the pen of a Jesuit, a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, which consistently 
refuses to associate itself with the movement ; and yet what an 
excellent piece of work he has done. Is it that that the “out- 
sider’ sees more of the game! But it does not read like the 
work of an outsider. Father Duff has mastered the complex 
history and structure of the World Council of Churches and a 
vast mass of documentary material both printed and mimeo- 
graphed and he skilfully pinpoints some of the significant 
personalities. 

It is only eight years since the World Council was born and 
it may be that its supporters think that it is too soon to survey 
the already considerable volume of work done in the realm of 
social criticism or can it be that in the constituency of the World 
Council too few have realized the significance of this aspect of 
the Ecumenical Movement ?_ Be that as it may be, the Jesuit 
has stepped in and done an altogether admirable work. Indeed 
it is doubtful whether it could be better done and it is unlikely 
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that this book will be replaced by anything better for many. 
years to come. é 

The writer traces with great sympathy the forces in the 
Christian world which led to the formation of the World Council 
—the alliance of many denominations for the evangelization of 
the world in what used to be called ‘the mission field’ and which 
in the form of ‘the younger churches’ is increasingly making 
itself felt, the World Student Christian Federation which had 
begun to bring thinkers of many different traditions together in 
study of Faith and Order, and last but not least the varying 
groups within the churches which had been influenced by. the 
Social Gospel’. This last tendency with its emphasis on * Life 
and Work’ found its expression in the Stockholm Conference in 
1925. The background was the short period of optimism and, 
liberalism which preceded the great depression and the rise of 
fascism and there was still a belief that divided Christians could 
unite in social policy so long as theology was excluded. But the 
dark period that followed led in Germany to the rediscovery of 
Reformation theology and the increasing influence of Karl Barth, 
and it became clear that Life and Work must be closely linked 
with Faith and Order and slowly with a good deal of travail the 
World Council was born. 

It is obvious that such a unique organization is faced with 
real difficulties in propounding a social doctrine. It has brought 
together churches with widely differing cultural and theological 
traditions, many different political pressures are brought to bear 
upon its members and as a reviewer of this book (Philip Mairet 
in ‘Theology’) has pointed out its ‘a-cephalic ecclesiology” 
makes it difficult for the Council to make authoritative pro- 
nouncements. Whatever it may say will clearly differ in weight 
and content from the papal encyclicals and any attempt at a 
synthesis of its Social Thought may prove impossible. 

But, in fact, Father Duff's attempt at a synoptic account of 
the Council’s work in this field gives it a significance and a co- 
herence which may surprise some who have tried to follow its 
findings in conference and study group, the proceedings of which 
are massive in quantity and somewhat bewildering in variety 
and complexity. From this voluminous material Father Duff 
has succeeded in extracting the essence. This must have 
involved considerable labour as the bibliography and excellent 
footnotes suggest but it also shows most excellent and sensitive 
discrimination. Out of conflicting tendencies which have 
recurred through innumerable ecumenical’ debates a pattern 
seems to emerge which the world outside the churches might 
well take seriously. 

There is a consensus of judgement about the principle of a 
Christian society even when the reasons for coming to this judge- 
ment are greatly confused and varying in character. 

Say he author refers more than once to Dr. Oldham’s formula- 
tion of ‘our deepest differences’ in terms of the ‘ethic of 
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inspiration’ and the “ethic of ends’ and to the late Archbishop 
Temple’s attempt to find ‘middle axioms’ to bridge the gulf 
between the pure principles of the Christian ethic and the actual 
historic situation in which we find ourselves and in which we 
are called to take action. 

A deep cleavage is that between the ‘Catholic’ and the 
* Protestant’ approach to the problems of society. This is most 
excellently handled in an appendix and the great virtue of this 
is that it does not use the word Catholic as identical with papal 
or Roman and carefully keeps the word in inverted commas! 
Similarly “ Protestant’ might better be described as ‘ evangelical’. 
The two approaches so fairly summarized in this appendix 
differ about the nature of man and the redeemed community. 
Both agree that man is fallen but differ as to what this implies. 

The ‘Catholic’ realizes that man needs grace to fulfil his 
true end but can nonetheless have some sense of his true end 
by the exercise of reason, for the mind of God has been expressed 
not only in revelation but in the very structure of life so that 
man is a social being with a hierarchy of values and purposes. 
He must obey just laws in a community which is ordained by 
God and he must be involved in the responsibilities of building 
and maintaining the “temporal City’. Thus, the State has 
positive purposes as well as the negative task of checking 
anarchy or restraining sinful man. Natural society has its basic 
structure the rules of which can be discovered by reason, 
supplemented and clarified by God’s revelation but not con- 
tradicted by it. It is clear that on this view the individual 
is located in the community. This community—mankind—is 
redeemed by Christ and within the new spiritual community— 
the Church—the individual hears God’s message and makes con- 
tact with God’s grace. The ‘ Protestant’ questions this approach 
as a construction of human vanity. Reason like the rest of man 
is corrupt and such an approach of natural law is too static and 
its view of human nature too optimistic. Now the focus is on 
the individual who remains a sinner though forgiven by God and 
restored to sonship. Justified by faith man carries on a dialogue 
with God in the secret recesses of the heart without an inter- 
mediary and receives the eA nons of the Spirit as the result of 
prayerfully consulting God’s Word. There is a community of 
the saved whose names are known only to God, a fellowship of 
believers, but each individual makes his own contact with God 
and the Church is constituted when men meet to hear the Word 
of God and to be reminded of His saving Act in the sacraments. 
The result is a spiritual ethic which is a quality of living rather 
than a code of conduct. This world is sinful and one lives 
“between the times’ of God’s redemption and the End. This 
scheme works out differently in Lutheranism and Calvinism but 
in either case, especially in the Lutheran, leads to a dualism 
between the worldly community and the Kingdom. Church and 
State are not two aspects of man’s existence as child of God but 
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two opposing principles and the result is either an attempt at a 
Christocracy as in Calvin or an acceptance of the world as a place 
in which to suffer and to serve. 

Here in this differing background of principle lies the 
obstacle to social and political judgement, but a further difficulty 
is to be found in sharply contrasting political situations as may 
be seen in the debate between Hromadka, living in a Communist 
country, and Dulles of America at the Amsterdam Assembly. 

Despite these difficulties certain positive achievements are 
listed. The Council has asserted the essential dignity of man 
and whenever any person is ill-treated or denied his human 
rights God is mocked. 

It has insisted, too, that man cannot live on his own: he is 
his brother’s keeper with responsibilities that arise from God’s . 
love for all men. He cannot wash his hands of the world or be — 
unconcerned about injustice. Service is the test of his love of 
God. Civic and international responsibilities are part of the 
obligation of service and involve intelligent participation in and 
criticism of national political systems and _ international 
organizations. 

The Council by its never-ceasing work of charity in inter- 
church aid and care of refugees reminds the world agencies of 
a motivation and of programmes of assistance which they often 
ignore. Without charity and voluntary activity the future 
pattern of the world will be intolerably harsh and impersonal. 

The Council has proclaimed the spiritual solidarity of man- 
kind and challenged the claims of absolute sovereignty and the 
existence of iron curtains, and here are implications of vast con- 
sequence in a world faced with such dreadful possibilities. 
Systems of racial segregation, the division of the world into 
privileged and underprivileged, stand condemned. 

The most fruitful formulation has been that of the “Respon- 
sible Society’ which tries to find a ‘third way’ between the 
extremes of Capitalism and Communism, to harmonize the 
demand for social security without the sacrifice of political 
liberty. ¢ 

None can read this book without feeling that the work of 
the Council must go on. At a time when it is so often suggested 
that “ethical values have no place in the field of social dynamics 
and power politics’, Christians must not retire from the battle 
but continue, strengthened by the Christian Hope, to relate their 
Faith to the needs of the world. This will involve hard work. 
hard thinking and dependence upon the grace of God. It will. 
need far more use of the laity, for, as Father Duff points out, 
ecclesiastics are not always happiest in the realm of politics and 
economics and Christian laymen with technical knowledge are 


‘A quotation from Prof. Alfred Cobban quoted by Father Duff. 
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essential in ecumenical discussions, if they are to be relevant and 
informed. The work of course will go on and for those involved 
in it throughout the world this book will provide an invaluable 
source of reference as well as a real source of inspiration. 


Bangalore Lronarp M, Scutrr 


A Creed Before the Creeds: by H. A. Blair. Longmans, 1955, 
. 173 pages. 16s. 
(Obtainable from Orient Longmans (Private) Ltd., Post Box 
2146, Calcutta.) 


The main attempt of this book is to show that the creeds of 
the Church have a significant prehistory behind them. These 
take their start right from the New Testament. In the words of 
the author, the purpose of the book is ‘to show that there was 
in fact such a creed in the early Church and it survived until well 
into the second century. Its pattern is seen in the New Testa- 
ment and the early writings: it is both positive and relevant. 
It is centred on Christ . . ” (page 5 of the Preface). 

To be more precise the clearest formulation of such an 
original creed, according to the author, is to be found in 
1 Timothy 3:16 which is as follows (page 5): 

We confess that 

Great is the mystery of godliness, which was 
Manifested in flesh, 

Justified in spirit, 

Seen of angels, 

Proclaimed among nations, 

Believed on in creation, 

Received up in glory. 


The first twelve chapters covering nearly two-thirds of the 
book are devoted to an exposition of the main elements in this 
creedal formulation. In the final part of the book, the author 
stresses the impact of such a creed on some of the writers of the 
earliest centuries of the Christian era. 

A word may be said with regard to the method of approach 
adopted by the author. While it cannot be denied that the New 
Testament writings do and must contain the seeds for the growth 
of Jater creeds, it may be questioned why just 1 Timothy 3:16 is 
chosen as a typical instance for such an original creed. It is 
more natural to conclude from a survey of New Testament 
writings as a whole that the kerygma is the centre around which 
the creed even as early as New Testament times would revolve. 
Tf that is true the author's claim to legalize the formulation 
of the creed to just one instance might be questioned. Further- 
more, the use of the word ‘ Creed’ also needs clarification. Th 
word ‘Creed’ applied to the traditional creeds of the early 
Church has a certain connotation which is primarily determined 
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by the circumstances prevailing at the time of formulation. The 
historical background for such creeds needs to be borne in mind. 
In general we can characterize the formulation of the traditional 
creeds as the outcome of a faith under trial and stress and we 
have to concede to the fact that it is the result of a confession 
triumphing over controversies or at least the result to counteract 
attempts which cloud the main tenets of the Christian faith. The 
same, however, cannot be said of the New Testament creed (or 
Homologia as the author would call it), if we want to use the 
term ‘Creed’ here. It is more appropriate to state that the 
burden of the New Testament kerygma is to set forth the unique 
and independent fact of faith. It is in no sense a child of its 
times, but rather a proclamation of a unique event on which 
alone rests the pillars of faith and confession. ; 

The reader will find. in the several chapters very stimulating © 
material and the author’s treatment of subjects like flesh and 
spirit, incarnation and atonement, Christianity and Vedantism 
are really thought-provoking. Many things that we would today 
accept as the basis of faith or confession are put forward with a 
new force. The great gain of this book is the realization it 
brings forth of the continuity in matters of Christian faith right 
from the birth of Christianity to the present day. 


Madras J. KUMARESAN 


Essays in Conceptual Analysis : selected and edited by Professor 
A. Flew. Macmillan. 8s. 


The twelve papers which Professor Flew has brought 
together in this volume range over a wide field but the authors 
share a common approach to the problems they have selected— 
a way of approach summed up in the words “Conceptual 
Analysis’. This term is not one the full meaning of which will 
easily be understood by at least one group whom Professor Flew 
hopes will read the book—a group in which most of the readers 
of this Journal are probably included. ‘It is even possible that 
some who are not either as teachers or students professionally 
concerned with philosophy may wish to take a look into the 
workshop to see the sort of things the philosophers are doing 
nowadays. In his own paper which serves as an introduction 
to the others, Professor Flew sets himself to explain the meaning 
of conceptual analysis. 

From ancient times philosophers, e.g. Aristotle in Nicomach- 
ean Ethics, have been concerned with the meaning of words 
(concepts) and have attempted to explain their philosophical 
import. The failure to pay sufficient attention to the ordinary 
use of words led to error and confusion in the past, e.g. such a 
failure explains J. S, Mill’s errors, ‘ Mill must have been beguiled 
into his disastrous argument from what is in fact desired to 
what is in morals desirable by the grammatical analogy between 
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English words like visible and audible and the English word 
desirable. Hume revived this approach in his discussion of 
_the problem of free will arguing that men in fact speak of free 
will. Following Hume the authors of these papers in their 
attempt to deal with certain philosophical problems ask them- 
selves the meaning of terms used in these problems in their 
ordinary usage. The analysis of the meaning of words is what 
is meant by conceptual analysis. This method of philosophical 
—one might almost say philological—analysis is typical of a group 
of modern philosophers among whom Professor Ryle is 
prominent. While there is no essay by Professor Ryle, Professor 
Flew sets out four fundamental rules and principles of the method 
laid down by Professor Ryle: the appeal to the ordinary usage 
of terms to clear away misconceptions that have arisen through 
philosophical misuse ; the use of ordinary English in developing 
theses instead of philosophical abstractions, e.g. Professor 
Toumlin in his essay on Probability criticized a theory because 
it is developed by means of ‘such abstract nouns as probability, 
knowledge, belief’. He claims to use the terms of everyday 
speech ‘ probably ’, ‘likely’, etc. ; the concentration upon every- 
day concepts and their problems ; and fourthly a protest that 
“the logic of everyday statements cannot in principle be ade- 
quately represented by the formulae of formal logic’ (‘ Ordi- 
nary Language ’—Ryle). 

This appeal to the use made of language by the man in the 
street is reminiscent of Professor G. E. Moore’s ethical theory 
which seeks to enshrine the common ethical notions of the man 
in the street. Perhaps the most important paper is that on ‘Some 
Questions Concerning Validity’ in which Professor Urmson 
argues that such a method is invalid in the ethical sphere 
where questions of judgement are involved. These papers 
are representative of a large school in British philosophy 
and are of great interest in that even though none of 
the papers deals specifically with ethical or religious 
questions we are enabled to see how this method of con- 
ceptual analysis is used by the philosopher. Whether we are 
satisfied with what we see is another question. Horace Bushnell 
wrote, ‘We say the sun rises instead of saying what would be 
awkward to us and yet is the real truth that we ourselves rise 
to the sun.’ Use of the language of the man in the street can 
be as productive of error as the use of abstractions. A philos- 
ophical theory that would enable us to complain as these philos- 
ophers do whenever any theory does not square with the ordi- 
nary usage of words is as Bushnell showed not beyond suspicion. 
Whatever we may think of the work these philosophers are 

doing in their ‘workshop’ Professor Flew’s selection of papers 
gives us an excellent bird’s-eye view of what is happening in 


much British philosophy. 
Serampore R. N. Stewart 
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A Christian Approach to the Bhagavadgita: by P. S. Mathai. 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, Calcutta, 1956. Pp. viii plus 
DIGS Rs: 

(Available from Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 5 Russell 
Street, Calcutta 16.) 


This work is to be welcomed as the attempt of an Indian 
Christian writer to see the significance of the most popular 
religious book of the Hindus. The author looks at the Gita 
from the Christian standpoint and sees much to criticize and 
controvert, and little to approve. Here perhaps lies the main 
weakness of the book. While there is much to be criticized in 
the Gita, including its basic assumptions, one does not really 
approach it unless one begins to see some values in it, and 
study the book in an expectant, appreciative spirit. The type of 
apologetic that is seen in the book makes that kind of approach 
impossible. 

One of the basic problems that has to be faced in this kind 
of study is that of revelation. Here it is rather dogmatically 
dealt with, convincing for those who need no convincing, but. 
of little help for the others. The assertion that the central 
teaching of the Gita is that of ‘manifest deity” rather than that 
of nishkamakarma is supported by a great many quotations, but 
it is doubtful whether such a contrast is at all germane to the 
spirit of Gita itself. The two doctrines are not set in opposition 
to each other in it, but fused together. On the whole it must 
be said that the criticisms of the Gita are rather superficial and 
not very helpful. 

The author follows mainly Dr. Radhakrishnan’s comment- 
ary on the Gita. It would have been helpful if he had referred 
to some of the other Indian commentators, too. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s quotations from the Bible are often used without 
regard to their contexts, and his interpretations of some passages 
misleading. The author deserves our gratitude for calling our 
attention to these. 

It is to be hoped that this will prove the forerunner of many 
such books by Indian Christian scholars who try to enter more 
deeply into the spirit of the Gita and the rest of the cultura 
tradition and heritage in which we stand. 


Serampore M. P. Joun 


* 


Jesus said, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me. The world has learnt dharma from books, but 
Christians learn it from the Lord and by submission to His yoke. 
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